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bad repute, and make it impossible for the United States 
to exercise that great and generous influence in behalf of 
liberty and peace which is a part of her world-wide 
mission. 



THE LONDON PEACE DEMONSTRATION. 

On the evening of March 3rd a demonstration in favor 
of a permanent system of arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States was held in Queen's Hall, 
London. It does not seem to have reached the propor- 
tions of the demonstration in Philadelphia on Washing- 
ton's birthday, but its influence was not necessarily less 
on that account. The eminent men and women who 
took part in it, or wrote letters approving its aims gave 
it a national character. 

Sir James Stansfeld presided over the meeting, and 
was supported by Mr. W. T. Stead, Lady Henry Somer- 
set, Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, Radical member of Par- 
liament for Sheffield; Piofessor James Bryce, Rt. Hon. 
George Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. Hall Caine, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, the Bishop of Rochester and others. 

Mr. Stead, after the opening of the meeting, read let- 
ters of sympathy with its purpose from Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four, first lord of the treasury ; Mr. Gladstone, Rt. Hon. 
Henry Asquith, home secretary in the late Liberal Gov- 
ernment ; Mr. Labouchere, George Meredith, the author ; 
Mr. Henry Norman, who went to Washington on behalf of 
the Chronicle, at the time the Venezuelan question was 
at its acute phase and who wrote strongly from there in 
behalf of international arbitration, and many others. 

Mr. Balfour wrote: " My sympathy with the object of 
the meeting has been more than once expressed in pub- 
lic, and I hope I need not emphasize it. There are, no 
doubt, questions that a nation could not permit to be 
settled by any tribunal. But this argument is not 
against arbitration but against its rash and unconsidered 
use." 

Mr. Gladstone wrote: "I am glad that the discussion 
of arbitration is to be separated from the Venezuelan 
question, upon which I do not feel myself in final and 
full possession of the facts that I should wish. My 
views on arbitration in place of war were gathered from 
the part I took in the matter of the Alabama claims. I 
will only add that my conviction and sentiment on the 
subject grow in strength from year to year in proportion 
to the growth of the monstrous and barbarous militar- 
ism, in regard to which I consider that England has to 
bear no small share of the responsibility." 

Mr. Henry Norman said in his letter: "The Amer- 
icans are practically unanimous for arbitration on all 
subjects. The overwhelming majority'' of the British 
are the same. Only official conservatism blocks the way. 
Is this the moment to pigeon-hole in the Foreign Office 
a draft of a treaty of arbitration with the United 
States?" 



Similar letters were read from Herbert Spencer, Hol- 
man Hunt, Wilson Barrett, the actor; William Watson, 
the poet; Viscount Peel, ex-Speaker of the House of 
Commons; Leonard Courtney, Alma Tadema, C. F. 
Watts, Dr. Parker, and several bishops. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre moved a resolution instructing the 
chairman to sign a memorial on behalf of the meeting to 
President Cleveland, the Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour, urging that the time was opportune to conclude 
a treaty of arbitration. The Bishop of Rochester sec- 
onded this motion, and Lady Henry Somerset supported 
it with an impassioned denunciation of war between Eng- 
land and America. Mr. Hall Caine, Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes and others spoke on the resolution, which was 
then carried by acclamation. Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella 
then moved a resolution requesting that the committee 
be convened in a meeting to reconstitute it on a national 
basis, with a view to co-operate with the Washington 
movement. This motion was carried unanimously, and 
the meeting terminated with the singing of the national 
anthem. 



INTERNATIONAL LAW AND PEACE.* 

Students and others who are interested in the history 
of international law and its codification and reform will 
find the recently published work of Professor T. J. Law- 
rence of Cambridge, England, a fresh and valuable book. 
It is probably as complete a statement in a condensed 
way of the principles and present general practices of 
international law as is now accessible. The work is di- 
vided into four parts. The first treats of the Nature and 
History of International Law, the second of the Law of 
Peace, the third of the Law of War, and the fourth of 
the Law of Neutrality. 

International Law is confessedly a difficult subject to 
write about. Professor Lawrence sa^s it " may be re- 
garded as a living organism, which grows with the growth 
of experience and is shaped in the last resort by the 
ideas and aspirations current among civilized men." He 
allows that its rules, as actually in practice, are to be de- 
termined by the historic method, but contends that " eth- 
ical principles should be put prominently forward by all 
writers who deal with " the controversies which are con- 
stantly arising between nations, out of the discussion of 
which comes the growth and improvement of international 
law. It is unquestionable that these ethical principles 
are today being applied to the subject as never before, 
and that their vigorous application is rapidly transform- 
ing the whole body of international law. One cannot, 
however, read Professor Lawrence's chapters on the 
" Law of War," without seeing that there is yet much to 
do in this direction. The application of moral principles 
through international law has already done much to re- 
move some of the atrocities of war, and to render its oc- 
currence less frequent. The further application of these 
principles will ultimately remove the " great atrocity " 
itself, and make it unnecessary for writers on interna- 
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tional law to have a section on " The Law of War," ex- 
cept as a historical reminiscence. 

The sections of the book which treat of belligerency 
and the Monroe doctrine are exceptionally interesting at 
the present time. On the latter subject Professor Law- 
rence takes essentially the general American view, that 
the Monroe doctrine has the same place as an American 
policy that "the balance of power" has in Europe. 
His view of belligerency might well be read by those who 
are trying to rush through Congress the resolutions recog- 
nizing the Cubans as belligerents. 

We should like to quote here, if space would permit, 
the whole of sections 240, 241 and 242, on peace and the 
means of preserving peace. Professor Lawrence's views 
on the subject of arbitration are those of the most ad- 
vanced advocates of this means of preventing war and of 
ultimately abolishing it altogether. After giving an ac- 
count of the growt'.i of sentiment in its favor in both the 
United States and Great Britain, a brief statement of 
what arbitration has already accomplished, and a resume 
of some of the efforts put forth to secure a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between these two countries, he rec- 
ommends in the strongest terms the negotiation of such 
a treaty. We can not refrain from quoting this admirable 
paragraph : 

" Such a treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States would have an enormous effect, especially if it pro- 
vided beforehand for the constitution of the Arbitral Tri- 
bunal. Without the slightest wish to belittle other coun- 
tries, we may say in sober truth that these two nations 
are marked out for empire by the extent of their domin- 
ions, the freedom of their institutions, and the energy 
and governing ability of their people. The assurance of 
continual peace between them means that the war-demon 
is exorcised from a large and rapidly increasing portion 
of the human race, their arbitral tribunal will in time de- 
velop into a permanent court, and the permanent court 
will soon come to possess a permanent code. Other na- 
tions, burdened almost beyond endurance by military and 
naval armaments, will follow in their footsteps. First, 
they will adopt the method of arbitration in a steadily in- 
creasing number of instances. Then they will regard 
their war preparations as too heavy an insurance against 
evils less and less likely to occur, and will refuse to bear 
the strain of them any longer. They, too, will then be 
ready for their permanent court, and for the general dis- 
armament which will release the springs of industry, and 
abolish the hated blood tax. From a number of courts 
with jurisdiction over groups of States, one great court 
with jurisdiction over civilized humanity may at length 
spring and when it comes into being means will be found 
to arm it with a force which shall compel obedience to its 
decisions. (Professor Lawrence might have substituted 
for these last words the following : No force will ever 
be thought of as necessary to compel obedience to its de- 
cisions. — Ed.) The evolution of perpetual peace must 
go on by slow degrees. We can not hope to see the time 
when war will be but a dim memory of an uncouth past. 
Yet we can bring it nearer by persistent effort to help on 
the cause of international brotherhood in our own day 
and generation. With the opportunity before us of 
binding together the two great branches of the English- 
speaking people in a permanent league of amity and good 
will, we have only to do our plain and simple duty and 
we shall not have lived in vain." 



LETTER FROM THE INTERNATIONAL ARBI- 
TRATION AND PEACE ASSOCIATION. 

At the regular meeting of the Directors of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, March 23, the following letter, re- 
ceived some time before, was read. The President of the 
Society, Robert Treat Paine, was requested to prepare 
and send a suitable response. 

40 & 4t Outer Temple, Strand, 

London, W. C. 

To the President of the American Peace Society: 

Dear Sir — We are desired by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the above-named Association to address you in 
reference to the very serious incidents which have oc- 
curred during the last few weeks, — affecting the relations 
of Great Britain and the United States. 

The British and the American Peace Societies have, 
during that period, been united by the same purpose — that 
of making every effort to prevent the growth of enmity 
and discord between the two peoples. 

You will have observed from our minutes, published 
in Concord, that so soon as the Message of President 
Cleveland was published in this country, our Committee 
held a special meeting, and re-affirmed the necessity of 
settling the Venezuela boundary question by a resort to 
the principle of Arbitration. 

You are also aware, that, for the last three years, we 
have continually addressed communications to the British 
Government, calling its attention to the desirability of 
thus settling a long standing dispute which could not, 
honorably and satisfactorily, be arranged by any other 
method. 

We are glad to take this opportunity of re-stating that 
our attention was first called to this dispute by an Amer- 
ican Society, — "The Universal Peace Union," which in- 
formed us that Venezuela desired a resort to arbitration 
in this matter. 

About the same time that our special meeting, on the 
21st December, took place, a meeting of the " American 
Peace Society" was also held, when resolutions were 
adopted in reference to the serious international differ- 
ences which had arisen. The Committee has read those 
Resolutions with great satisfaction, and desires to express 
its sense of their high value, as eminently calculated to 
awaken in the hearts and consciences of tbe two peoples 
a sense of the duty owing to each other. 

Our Committee unites with the American Peace Society 
in the belief that " Christianity, civilization and human- 
ity condemn not merely war, but threats of war," and be- 
lieves that those words express the convictions of all the 
other Peace Societies in America. 

Our Committee further consider that, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, every effort must be made " to maintain in- 
violate the long existing and steadily growing sentiments 
of amity and peace between the English-speaking na- 
tions." 

Our Committee especially rejoices to observe that 
there has been manifested a strong desire to come to a 
friendly understanding respecting the disputed question 
of the Venezuela boundary, — both in the British and in 
the American press. Vast numbers of letters and arti- 
cles have appeared containing suggestions having the 
same end in view. 

Arrangements are being made, in which our Associa- 



